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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. from quite a distance to anticipate the passage 
of the locomotive on the Kansas Pacific Road, 
and often succeed in their object. Others that 
fail, will run alongside the cars for consider- 
able distances, apparently unwilling to wait 
a minute till the rear of the train has passed. 
Passengers of destructive proclivities indulge 
their passion by shooting them from the car 
windows, sometimes with fatal effect. In no 
part of the 250 miles ranged by the buffalo, 
are bleached buffalo skulls and bones out of 
sight from the railroad cars. Sometimes the 
coweatcher strikes them and knocks them 
into the ditch, where the passengers can ob- 
serve from the windows, their frantic efforts 
to rise and escape; sometimes they are killed ; 
but when the train encounters the main herd, 
it has to make frequent stops to let them pass. 
On one occasion when a train was snowed up 
in Colorado, hundreds of these animals con- 
gregated on the leeward side of the cars for 
shelter, 

The buffalo may be readily overtaken by a 
swift horse, and may be easily surprised by 
the hunter stealing up gthe cafions into the 
herd. In fact there is no animal on the plains 
more readily killed by those who know the 
mortal points, and though their increase is 
rapid, their extinction is only a question of 
time. Congress has appropriated 3575 square 
miles in Montana, as a reservation, for the 
sake of preserving from injury, and for the 
free observation of visitors, the wonderful 
geysers of the Fire Hole region. Our rulers 
should, in the same manner, set apart a large 
tract in Kansas or Colorado as a buffalo pre- 
serve, where the noble animals might increase 
unmolested, and remain open to the observa- 
tion of the lovers of nature, one of the finest 
types of creative power remaining on our 

lanet. 

Next to the buffalo in size, come the three 
species of deer. The elk (Cervus canadensis) 
is not very rare in middle and northern Kan- 
sas, but abounds in great herds in Dacota and 
Montana. The largest of the known deer, it 
is an object of interest to the naturalist and the 
bunter, but is very shy and difficult to observe. 
The same habit characterizes the other species, 
the mule deer, (Cariacus macrotis), and the 
white-tailed deer, (Cariacus leucurus), which 
show in this respect, a great contrast to the 
buffalo. The mule or black-tailed deer, is next 
to the ell the largest of its family in America. 
Its horns are peculiarly branched, and it is 
very swift of foot. Often the hunter, wander- 
ing through the shallower cations or ravines, 
or in the bushy creek bottoms, hears a rush 
and sees perhaps a whisk of the black tail as 
it disappears over the bluff. The tracks are 
about as large as those of a yearling heifer, 
and are much more frequently seen than the 
animal. 
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The Life of the Plains, 


_BY E. D. COPE. 

3 (Continued from page 218.) 
_ Beyond question, the most striking of the 
jpecies of quadrupeds now found on the plains, 
13 the bison or buffalo. In spite of the de- 
Mtruction which has thinned their columns, 
they stillroam in immense herds. The travel- 
er first meets with them near to Bunker Hill 
Mtation, on the Kansas Pacific railroad, and 
whey may be seen at the proper time of the 
ear, throughout a distance of 250 miles west- 
ward, or to about fifty miles west of the east- 
ern boundary of Colorado. 
- Their north and south range is of course 
fnuch greater, and they are found in different 
parts of it at different times in the year, spend- 
img the winter along the Arkansas, and south 
of it, and the summer in Nebraska and Da- 
sota. It is said that the buffalo of northern 
Oacota and Montana form a distinct herd, 
which never mingles with those of Kansas. 
‘Lhe first impression produced on the stranger 
sy the sight of a buffalo, is that of ugliness. 
Whe huge forequarters seem quite out of pro- 
Dortion to the light hind legs; the masses of 

air on the forehead and chin have a particu- 
jarly untidy appearance. The impression is 
laot improved when they strike into a slow 
eanter ; for the immense tufts of hair depend- 
‘ng from the fore-legs swing awkwardly, and 
she tail which is held straight up, with a short 
eurve down again at the middle, is ridicu- 
sously small. When however a herd, roused 
From its lethargy, rushes at a speed of eigh- 
teen or twenty miles an hour, contempt is 
‘changed for admiration. The once lumbering 
foody is now handled with perfect ease ; all 
ithe clumsy appendages become streamers in 

he wind, and the huge withers give the fly- 
ling body, mass and power. The black eyes 
'glisten beneath the matted hair, and were the 
hoofs changed for claws, and the horns hid- 
den, it would not be difficult to believe that 
one of the old giant lions of antediluvian days 
thad come to light. 
- Among animals, propensities run in families 
as wellas in species. The buffalo is as anxious 
to cross the railroad track in front of the| While this deer extends its range through 
‘locomotive, as is the road feeding cow to get/the Rocky Mountains, the antelope (Antilo- 
‘before the horse and carriage of the passing|capra americana) is especially an animal of 
driver. Smaller and larger herds will run|the plains. Protected by its swiftness, and 


its shy disposition, it continues to exist in 
large numbers over the whole region occupied 
by the buffalo. It lives in small herds, some- 
times containing as many as one hundred in- 
dividuals, but is sometimes seen in pairs only. 
Its movements are in many respects quite 
peculiar. As the traveller approaches it, it 
displays much curiosity, and while often keep- 
ing out of rifle shot, pursues a zigzag course, 
crossing and recrossing the probable track of 
its human enemy, in straight lines, watching 
his movements the while. The animal’s fur 
is remarkably coarse, and the respective hairs 
flat and curiously brittle, and capable of being 
folded like the fibril of a feather. A large 
white spot covers the rump and hind quar- 
ters, and when the antelope is excited, ‘each 
particular hair doth stand on end,” giving a 
puffed appearance, orresembling a large white 
cushion. 

When the antelope’s curiosity is satisfied, 
he runsin a straight line. A herd frequently 
selects an elevated ridge or tract forming the 
horizon of the object of their fear, and runs 
round it in single file. Suddenly the animals 
become invisible, but a careful examination 
will show that they have all faced about sud- 
denly, and stand at equal distinces, but are so 
slender on a front view, as to be scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the tall weeds that are 
scattered through the grass. The flesh of the 
antelope is the best meat on the plains, and 
resembles tender beef steak. The animal is 
most readily shot by surprise from the caiions 
or the swells. ‘The grey hound is the only 
dog that can overtake them, and very few of 
these succeed init. It is accomplished by a 
few enormous leaps, before the antelope is 
fairly off: if the dog loses this opportunity, 
he must give up the chase. The animal in 
question is now only called antelope in defer- 
ence to custom. It is not a true antelope, but 
forms a peculiar family which combines the 
features of some of those most extensively 
multiplied during the present geologic period. 
Naturalists arrange the cloven-footed animals 
without upper cutting teeth (or ruminants), 
into several families, in consequence of the 
peculiarities presented by their horns. The 
camels have no horns. Thé giraffe has short 
horns, which are covered with hairy skin. 
From this point we may trace two lines of 
succession, one ending in the deer, and the 
other in the oxen. Turning towards the deer, 
we find the muntjac of India, with a hairy 
base, surmounted by a short naked horn, 
which is attached to it by a temporary bony 
union only. Periodically it is shed, and the 
young horn which follows, is covered with a 
continuation of the skin of the long base, until 
it is fully grown. The skin then dies from 
the young horn, which remains with the bony 
surface exposed. Now this is the history of 
the growth of the horns of all deer, but they 
differ from the muntjac in having a very short 
naked base, and are thus less like the giraffe. 
‘The case is entirely different with the oxen. 
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They have the fixed horn of the giraffe en- 
larged, but instead of a covering of skin and 
hair, they are protected by a horny sheath. 
Neither the bony core nor the horny case are 
ever shed. The antelopes proper, the sheep, 
goats, &.,agree with the oxen in these points. 
This external horn is a continuation of the 
epidermis or upper skin, and its constitution 
is much like that of agglutinated hairs; a 
structure by the way much more distinctly 
geen in the horn of the rhinoceros. That this 
is its formation is rendered probable from the 
nature of the horn of the antilocapra of the 
plains to which we now return. This animal 
has the bony horn with the ‘horny sheath of 
the true antelope, ox, &., but it regularly 
sheds the sheath, and leaves the core covered 
with a dense coat of hair. From this the new 
sheath is developed, which when complete 
resembles that of the ox; when the animal 
has the core only covered with skin and hair, 
it more nearly resembles the giraffe! The 
growth of the new skin beneath it causes the 
old sheath to fall, and when the latter is re- 
moved by the hand, many of the new hairs 
from within, are found to penetrate it. 

In sizo the antelope is rather smaller than 
the Virginian deer, but larger than the sheep. 

Swiftness is the prime necessity of those 
animals of the plains which have not other 
means of protection, and to none of these does 
this remark apply more truly than to the 
“jack rabbit,” Lepus callotis of naturalists. 
It receives its popular name from the great 
length of its ears, as well as from its colors, 
which resemble those of a Spanish Jack. It 
is large, much exceeding the grey rabbit of 
Pennsylvania, and is in every respect an ele- 
gant animal. Its run is of two kinds; the 
One a succession of leaps performed in a half 
erect attitude like the kangaroo, the other 
more like that of other rabbits, except that it 
pursues a zigzag course like the antelope. Its 
movement differs from that of the latter, in 
that it turns out on each side of a straight 
line in graceful curves, like the rolling of a 
skater, and its speed is such, that the body is 
inclined or swayed to the one side or the other 
in the same manner. Its long ears are held 
erect, and as each is terminated by a large 
black spot, it is easily marked by the hunter. 
Tt is a valuable addition to the camp larder, 
when buffalo and antelope give out. 

The eye of this rabbit is large andred. On 
one occasion, coming On one squatting on its 
form, gathered up with its huge ears lying 
entirely over its back, it was sometime before 
I could convince myself that it was not the 
head of a doe or other large animal, thrown 
there by a hunter. 

(fo be continued.) 
For *‘ The Friend.” 
From the Letters and Papers of John Barclay. 
(Continued from page 229.) 

“1817. April4th—Last Tuesday week, the 
25th of March, was our Quarterly Meeting; 
at which precious opportunity I was mach 
favored to feel refreshment and instruction: 
the business of the meeting was conducted 
pretty much to satisfaction, and the concla- 
sion of the last sitting, 1 have reason to re- 
member. During the interval of ten days 
which has since elapsed, I have frequently 
had on my mind an inclination to record the 
‘awful and weighty posture, into which my soul 
was brought on that occasion, by the merci- 
ful visitation of a tender Father, Towards 


the latter part of the concluding sitting, after 
the business of the meeting was transacted, 
and a suitable pause had ensued, a minister 
got up with this most impressive language 
of the apostle, ‘Other foundation can no man 
lay, than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. 
Now if any man build upon this foundation, 
gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stub- 
ble,—every man’s work shall be made mani- 
fest; for the day shall declare it, because it 
shall bo revealed by fire; and the fire shall 
try every man’s work, of what sort it is: VLE. 
any man’s work abide which he hath built 
thereupon, he shall receive a reward.’ I be- 
lieve nothing was added to this by the Friend 
bimself, though R. Phillips carried forward 
the subject a little with much force and vigor. 
After this another minister rose, and in a 
solemn and earnest manner applied the fore- 
going to the youth then present: he urged 
them in a powerful manner to look to their 
foundation, and to examine what hope they 
were laying up against the time to come: he 
reminded them how soon and how suddenly, 
even the young, the healthy, and the strong, 
were cut off; and desired them to recollect, 
that the Lord loved an early sacrifice, a sac- 
rifice of time, and talents, and treasure,—a 
sacrifice of everything: and he recommended 
to those who were ready to give up all and 
follow their crucified Saviour, fully to ascer- 
tain, that what they were about to offer, was 
required and called for at their hands ; and io 
all their undertakings and designs, thorough- 
ly to try ‘the fleece.’ I cannot repeat what 
I felt upon this awfule occasion, especially as 
the remarks came from one to whom I am 
not known, nor do I even know him by sight. 
[ could scarcely speak to any one, after the 
meeting broke up; but walked home in fear 
and trembling, under a renewed impression 
and belief, that the Lord is yet as mindful of 
bis poor frail creature as ever he has been. 
As I was returning to Clapham in deep retire- 
ment of spirit, and in silent waiting before 
Him ‘who giveth us all things richly to en- 
joy,’ these texts of scripture were revived in 
my recollection, and sealed very firmly the in- 
structive communications which I had heard: 
‘Let every mau prove his own work, and then 
shall he have rejoicing in himself and not in 
another:’ ‘Be not deceived, God is not mock- 
ed: for whatsoever a man soweth that shall 
he also reap. For he that soweth to his flesh, 
shall of the flesh reap corruption: but he that 
soweth to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap 
life everlasting.’ I had also occasion to re- 
member, that he it was, who came to Christ, 
heard his sayings, and did them, that was 
likened to a man who built upon a rock.” 

By a glance at the date of the last memo- 
randum and that of the next letter, the reader 
will perceive that our author has just yielded 
compliance with what his mind, as we have 
seen, has gradually been preparing for—taking 
up the cross respecting primitive simplicity 
and plainness of speech. The testimony of 
the Society against conformity to the spirit 
of the world as manifested in its modish and 
changeable fashions in dress, he had already 
practically exemplified. The following com- 
ments of his pen, on perhaps both of these 
changes, are deeply suggestive and instructive. 


To a Friend. 
“Clapham, 22d of 4th mo. 1817. 


“My dear In the season of sore 
affliction, which has at this time overtaken 


{ 


me, next to that consolation which springs 
from Him who is the source of all good, I} 
know of nothing that affords such refreshment 
as the sympathy of dear and valued friends, 
And that 1 have thy tender sympathy and 
solicitude at this time of trial and of tears, I 
feel too well assured to doubt. How insig- 
nificant, how comparatively light did the j 
adoption of any alteration in appearance and 
behavior seem to my view, whilst they were } 
looked upon at a distance: how little did I : 
suppose, that such trembling and distress | 
would have been occasioned, by so trifling a } 
circumstance as the discontinuance of some § 
paltry practices and habits, which were clearly 
seen to have had their origin in evil, or tend- 
ed to it: how far was I from believing, that 
when the time should come for my standing 
forth, and showing under whose banner I had 
enlisted, in whose chosen regiment I served, 
there could be any other feeling in my heart 
but joy, that I was counted worthy to suffer 
whatever might be the consequence. Well, 
dear , we have that which is better than 
words, by and through which we can com- 
municate; why then need I add more. It 
may, however, relieve thee a little of what I 
know thou feels for me, to be assured, that in 
every respect as to this important matter, 
whether I look at the time, the mode, or ex- 
tent of this act of dedication, I have nothing 
for which to reprove mysélf as yet,—nothing 
that I could really and truly wish to be other- 
wise than it is; and that I have abandant 
cause for thankfulness and encouragement. 
Believe me, thy affectionate friend, 
Abele 
In a letter to a Friend, dated about this 
time, he writes: ‘‘ We have truly witnessed 
the ‘mighty hand,’ and the ‘outstretched 
arm :” then let neither of us be using in effect 
any other language than—‘the will of the 
Lord be done.’ Let us beware, lest we be in 
any wise counteracting the intention of Him, 
who intends better for us, far better than we 
can possibly provide for ourselves. I believe 
there is a work assigned to each of us; that_ 
whilst to one is given a talent of one kind | 
wherewith to occupy, to another may be 
handed one of a very different description ; 
and as long as we are in our allotted stations, 
a blessing attaches to us. That thou and I 
may both be found not blindly choosing our 
own path, or laying down our own self-willed 
plans and projects; for that which we may 
call our welfare in life, is my earnest desire. 
For assuredly it is not the estimated useful- 
ness or service which we may be rendering to 
ourselves and to society by taking up this or 


Ithe other course of life; but it is the being in 


our right places which is acceptable. Or, as 
R. Barclay said, ‘If Paul, when his face was 
turned by the Lord towards Jerusalem, had 
gone back to Achaia or Macedonia, he might 
have supposed he would have done God more 
acceptable service, in preaching and confirm- 
ing the churches, than in being shut up in 
prison in Judea; but would God have been 
pleased herewith? Nay, certainly. Obedience 
is better than sacrifice : and it is not our doing 
that which is good simply, which pleaseth 
God, but that good which he willeth us to do. 
dace” 


(To be continued ) 


Thousands have been able to say, and my- 
self as loudly as any of them, it has been good 
for me that [ have been afllicted— W. Cowper. 
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‘had got in a book, and on his arrival, he could 
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_ Frederick the Great and his Libraries.—The 
jorincipal amusement of Frederick’s leisure 
hours, at all periods of his life, was his library. 
‘The plan for his reading in general, which he 
jadopted in his youth, and to which he con- 
jstantly adhered, was this: He divided all 
‘oooks that he chose to read into two classes 
—those for study and those for amusement. 
ye be second class, by far the more numerous 
of the two, comprebended all the works which 
jhe wished to know something of, and which 
jhe merely skimmed or read through once. 
‘Lhe first consisted of those which he meant 
ito study, to read over again, or to consult as 
jlong as he lived ; these he took up continually, 
‘one after another, in the order in which he 
thad ranged them, unless upon occasions when 
‘the only wanted to verify, to quote, or to imi- 
itate some passage. He had five libraries 
jabsolutely alike, and composed of the same 
‘books—at Potsdam, at old Sans Souci, at 
‘Berlin, at Breslau, and at Charlottenbary. 
‘When he removed from one of these residences 
to another, he bad only to note how far he 


} alee as though he were on the same spot. 


. 


ence he always bought five copies of every 
‘book that he wished to have. To the five 
libraries above mentioned were afterwards 
sadded another in the new palace of Sans Souci, 
vand a travelling library for the review time. 
‘The books belonging to all these libraries 
‘were uniformly bound in red morocco with 
gilt leaves. Each book had its particular 
‘place, and on the cover was a letter, denoting 
‘the library to which it belonged.— Kiddie. 


Fy Selected for ‘The Friend.” 
The New Nature, and the New Understanding. 
As men come to the truth as it isin Jesus, 
“they will find their own apprehensions about 
‘these things to bave been but dreams, where- 
with the enemy hath fed and pleased them, 
while he hath lulled them asleep in the night 
‘of darkness, that he might the better steal 
‘away the true weighty knowledge of the 
things of the kingdom from them. Thus men 
have dreamed about justification, about sanc- 
tification, about regeneration, about redemp- 
‘tion, about faith, hope, love, righteousness, 
“peace, joy, &c. And have been mistaken about 
them, missing of that power and light whereby 
-and wherein they are revealed and made 
manifest. Now he that will rightly know 
these things, must know them in the feeling 
and true experience; and therein he shall find 
all these are wrought in a mysterious way of 
pure life’s operation, out of the reach of man’s 
comprehension; and no man can understand 
“them, but as the new and holy understanding is 
given him; nor retain the sense and kanow- 
ledge of them, but as he abides in the new 


nature, and retains the new understanding.— 
Isaac Penington. 


Origin of the word Dollar.—The derivation 
- suggested for this, in Todd’s edition of John- 
son, is confirmed by the particular explana- 


tion of later lexicographers. In 1516,a silver 


|" mine was discovered at Joachim’s Thal (St. 


hi 


| 


Joachim’s Dale), in Bohemia, and the pro- 
prietors in the foliowing year issued a great 
number of silver pieces, of about the value of 
the Spanish psodure, which bore the name of 
Joachim’s thaler, subsequently abbreviated 
into dollar. Thus the dollar, like the guinea, 
commemorates the place from which it was 
originally coined —Keddie. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Ascent of the Jungfrau. 


Professor Tyndall says: “I bad spent nearly 
a fortnight at the Alygischhorn in 1863, em- 
ploying alternate days in wandering and 
musing over the green Alps, and in more vigo- 
rous action upon the Aletsch glacier. Day 
after day a blue sky spanned the earth, and 
night after night the stars glanced down from 
an unclouded heaven. There is no nobler 
mountain group in Switzerland than that seen 
on a fine day from the middle of the Aletsch 
glacier looking southwards; while to the 
north, and more close at hand, rise the Jung- 
frau and other summits familiar to every 
tourist who has crossed the Wengern Alp. 
The love of being alone amid these scenes 
caused me, on the 3d of August, to withdraw 
from all society, and ascend the glacier, which 
for nearly two hours was almost as even as a 
highway, no local danger calling away the 
attention from the near and distant moun- 
tains. The ice yielded to the sun, rills were 
formed, which united to rivualets, and these 
again coalesced to rapid brooks, which ran 
with a pleasant music through deep channels 
cut in the ice. Sooner or later these brooks 
were crossed by cracks; into these cracks the 
water fell, scooping out gradually for itself a 
vertical shaft, the resonance of which raised 
the sound of the falling water to the dignity 
of thunder. These shafts constitute the so- 
called moulins of the glacier, examples of 
which are shown upon the Mer de Glace to 
every tourist who visits the Jardin from Cha- 
mouni. The moulins can only form where 
the glacier is not much riven, as here alone 
the rivulets can acquire the requisite volume 
to produce a moulin. 

After two hours ascent, the ice began to 
wear a more hostile aspect, and long stripes 
of last year’s snow drawn over the sullied 
surface, marked the lines of crevasses now 
partially filled and bridged over. For a time 
this snow was consolidated, and I crossed 
numbers of the chasms, sounding in each case 
before trusting myself to its tenacity. But as 
I ascended, the width and depth of the fis- 
sures increased, and the fragility of the snow- 
bridges became more conspicuous. The cre- 
vasses yawned here and there with threaten- 
ing gloom, while along their fringes the crys- 
talizing power of water played the most fun- 
tastic freaks. Long lines of icicles dipped into 
the darkness, and at some places the liquefied 
snow had refrozen into clusters of plates, 
ribbed and serrated like the leaves of ferns. 
The cases in which the snow covering of the 
crevasses, when tested by the axe, yielded, 
became gradually more numerous, demanding 
commensurate caution. It is impossible to 
feel otherwise than earnest in such scenes as 
this, with the noblest and most beautiful ob- 
jects in nature around one, with the sense of 
danger raising the feelings at times to the 
level of awe. 

My way upwards became more and more 
difficult, and circuit after circuit had to be 
made round the gaping fissures. There is a 
passive cruelty in the aspect of these chasms 
sufficient to make the blood run cold. Among 
them it is not good for man to be alone, so I 
halted in the midst of them and swerved back 
towards the Faulberg. But instead of it 1 
struck the lateral tributary of the Aletsch, 


which runs up to the Griishorn Liicke. In 
this passage I was more than once entangled 
in a mesh of fissures, bat it is marvellous what 


steady, cool scrutiny can accomplish upon the 
ice, and how often difficulties of apparently 
the gravest kind, may be reduced toa simple 
form by skilful examination. I tried to get 
along the rocks to the Faulberg, but after in- 
vesting half an hour in the attempt I thought 
it prudent to retreat. I finally reached the 
Faulberg by the glacier, and with great com- 
fort consumed my bread and cheese and 
emptied my goblet in the shadow of its 
caves. On this day it was my desire to get 
near the buttresses of the Jungfrau, and to 
see what prospect of success a lonely climber 
would have in an attempt upon the mountain. 
Sach an attempt might doubtless be made, 
but at a risk which no sane man would will- 
ingly incur. 

On August 6, however, I had the pleasure 
of joining Dr. Hornby and Mr. Philpotts, 
who, with Christian Almer and Christian 
Lauener for their guides, wished to ascend the 
Jungfrau. We quitted the Aggischhorn at 
2.15 p. M., and in less than four hours reached 
the grottoes of the Faulberg. A pine fire was 
soon blazing, a pan of water soon bubbling 
socially over the flame, and the evening meal 
was quickly prepared and disposed of. Fora 
time the air behind the Jungfrau and Monk 
was exceedingly dark and threatening; rain 
was streaming down upon Lauterbrunnen, 
and the skirt of the storm wrapped the sum- 
mits of the Jungfrau and the Monk. Souath- 
ward, however, the sky was clear, and there 
were such general evidences of hope that we 
were not much disheartened by the state of 
the atmosphere to the north of us. Like a 
gust of passion the clouds cleared away, and 
before we went to rest all was sensibly clear. 
Still the air was not transparent, and for a 
time the stars twinkled through it with a 
feeble ray. There was no visible turbidity, 
but a something which cut off half the stellar 
brilliancy. The starlight, however, became 
gradually stronger, not on account of the aug- 
menting darkness, but because the air became 
clarified as the night advanced. 

Two of our party occupied the upper cave, 
and the guides took possession of the kitchen, 
while a third lay in the little grot below. 
Hips and ribs felt throughout the night the 
pressure of the subjacent rock. A single 
blanket, moreover, though sufficent to keep | 
out the pain of cold, was insufficient to induce 
the comfort of warmth; so I lay awake in a 
neutral condition, neither happy nor unhappy, 
watching the stars without emotion as they 
appeared in succession above the mountaia 
heads. 

At half past twelve a rumbling in the 
kitchen showed the guides to be alert, and 
soon after Christian Almer announced that 
tea was prepared. We rose, consumed a crust 
and basin each, and at 1.15 A. M., being per- 
feetly harnessed, we dropped down) apon the 
glacier. The crescent moon was in the sky, 
but for a long time we had to walk in the 
shadow of the mountains, and therefore re- 
quired illumination. The bottoms were knock- 
ed out of two empty bottles, and each of these, 
inverted, formed a kind of lantern which pro- 
tected from the wiad a candle stuck in the 
neck. Almer went first, holding his lantern 
in his left hand and his axe in the right, 
moving cautiously along the snow which, as 
the residue of the spring avalanches, fringed 
the glacier. At times, for no apparent reason, 
the leader paused and struck his ice axe into 
the snow. Looking right or left, a chasm 
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was always discovered in these cases, and the 
cautious guide sounded the snow, lest the fis- 
sure should have prolonged itself underneath 
so as to cross our track. A tributary glacier 
joined the Aletsch from our right—a long 
corridor filled with ice, and covered by the 
purest snow. Down this valley the moon- 
light streamed, silvering the surface upon 
which it fell. 

(Zo be concluded.) 

ia eee et 


IN MEMORIAM. 
M. ANNA CARTER. 
Here to-day, and gone to-morrow, 
Young, and true of heart ; 
Early hast thou fought life’s battle, 
Finished soon thy part. 


Original. 


Not the soldier scarred and bleeding, 
Foremost in the battle’s fray ; 

Not the leader worn and weary, 
Doth the Master call,—alway. 


But the young, the new-enlisted, 
And the conflict just begun ; 

For the Master only knoweth, 
When our work is done. 


Thus He called thee from the warfare, 
In thy early life, 

From the heat, and from the turmoil, 
And the daily strife. 


And in place of spear and buckler, 
To thee giveth now, 

Folded hands, and lips unparted, 
And the marble brow. 


Here to-day; and gone to-morrow, 
To the Father’s throne ; 

All the “end from the beginning,” 
Now to thee is known. 


“All the mystery of our being” 
Unto thee is plain ; 

While we ask with secret yearning, 
Ask, and ask in yain. 


First mo. 3d, 1872. 


Selected. 
GOOD IN ILL. 


When gladness gilds our prosperous day, 
And hope is by fruition crowned, 
“O Lord,” with thankful hearts we say, 
“ How doth thy love to us abound !”” 


But is that love less truly shown 
When earthly joys lie cold and dead, 
And hopes have faded one by oney 
Leaying sad memories in their stead ? 


God knows the discipline we need, 
Nor sorrow sends for sorrow’s sake; 
And though our stricken hearts may bleed, 
His mercy will not let them break. 


O, teach us to discern the good 
Thou sendest in the guise of ill; 

Since all Thou dost, if understood, 
Interpreteth thy loving will. 


For pain is not the end of pain, 
Nor seldom trial comes to bless, 
And work for us abundant gain,— 
The peaceful fruits of righteousness. 


Then let us not, with anxious thought, 
Ask of to-morrow’s joys or woes, 
But by His word and Spirit taught, 
Accept as best what God bestows. 
W. Hf. Burleigh. 


Through unfaithfulness, Saul lost his king- 
dom and crown, and became as one that had 
not been anointed with oil; the beauty of 
Israel was slain, and fell upon the high places 
of Gilboa.—Mary Smith. 


He descants most on the failings of others, 
who is least sensible of his own, 


For ‘The Friend.” 
Speaking the same Language. 
Years ago, as the writer, then a lad, was 
passing through a room where were seated 
several Friends in serious conversation, his 


ear caught this phrase from the lips of one of 


the company, expressed in accents of unusual 
gravity: “They all speak the same language.” 
More of the conversation, if heard, is not now 
recollected; but the sentence above recited 
has since many a time revived in memory 
through a period of nearly forty years. We 
know not the particular subject of this con- 
versation, but its character is disclosed in the 
weighty and most certain testimony to disci- 
pleship, ‘‘ They all speak the same language.” 

Children of the same spiritual household, 
alike instructed in the mysteries of His king- 
dom, who teaches as man never taught; 
purged, cleansed, refined, “ By the spirit of 
judgment and by the spirit of burning,” the 
living members of His family ever speak the 
same language. 

Keeping close to their Leadercand Guide; 
seeking unto Him for a renewal of strength, 
hearkening to His voice as it is heard in the 
secret of the heart and silence of all flesh, the 
Lord’s children are safely led along, each in 
his appointed path and field of labor; and as 
any go forth in His name more publicly to 
advocate His cause, the work is blessed at 
their hands, the bands of gospel affection are 
strengthened, the harmony of the body is 
maintained, and the members thereof are in- 
strumental in building up one another in the 
most holy faith. Discords there are none; 
but far otherwise, these are permitted in very 
truth to feel, that “ One is their master even 
Christ, and all they are brethren.” 

“For then will I turn to the people a pure 
language, that they may all call upon the 
name of the Lord, to serve Him with one con- 
sent.” Zeph. iii. 9. 


Scotts Harly Attempts in Verse.— When 
Walter Scott was a school-boy, between ten 
and eleven years of age, his mother one morn- 
ing saw him standing still in the street, and 
looking at the sky, in tbe midst of a tremen- 
dous thunder-storm. She called to him re- 
peatedly, but he did not seem to hear; at 
length he returned into the house, and told 
his mother that if she would give him a pen- 
cil, he would tell her why he looked at the 
sky. She acceded to his request, and in a 
few minutes he laid on her lap the following 
lines :— 

“ Loud o’er my head what awful thunders roll! 

What vivid lightnings flash from pole to pole! 

It is thy voice, O God, that bids them fly ; 

Thy voice directs them through the vaulted sky ; 

Then let the good thy mighty power revere ; 

Let hardened sinners thy just judgments fear.” 


A Queen’s Speech.—The following speech of 
the Queen of Madagascar was delivered at 
the opening of a Memorial Church: “I thank 
the missionaries and the friends beyond the 
seas, who have helped to finish this house ; 
for completion of this stone building as a place 
in which to pray to, and for praising God, and 
giving glory to Jesus, on account of the re- 
demption he has wrought, is a thing which 
rejoices both me and you. But not this build- 
ing alone is called a ‘ House of God,’ but our 
hearts too; for Paul says in the Corinthians, 
‘Ye are the temples of the living God.’ There- 
fore it rejoices my heart when we all do what 


we can to extend the kingdom of God upo 
earth; for that was commanded by Jesu: 
Christ, saying, ‘Go ye into all the world, an 
preach the gospel to every creature. An 
our friends from beyond the seas have com 
here and do all they can to benefit us, that} 
we may know Jesus Christ ; much more ough 
we (who live in the land) to doso. There 
fore, let all, whether men or women, be dili 
gent, for every one has a work to do; and le 
all of us strive to extend the kingdom of Go 
to the very utmost of our abilities; for Solo-} 
mon says, ‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth tof 
do, do it with thy might.’”—Golden Hours. 


Se ee 
For “The Friend.” 


Westtown Boarding School. 

A concern for the religiously guarded edu- 
cation of the children of Friends, originated} 
with the first rise and organization of the So- 
ciety, and appears to be a necessary offshoot 
of their principles applied to the duties of 
practical life. Sensible of the impressible con. 
dition of the minds of youth to the influences} 
of example and association, either good or bad, 
Friends bave, when practicable, established } 
select schools for the education of their own 
children, and have had them conducted by 
teachers in membership with the Society. By 
these means their children are in good mea- 
sure protected from the influence of examples 
disposing them to the use of the impure lan- 
guage, fashionable address and manners preva- 
lent in the world. In such schools the fre- 
quent and serious reading of the Holy Scrip- 
tures and other religious books approved by 
Friends, together with the promptings of a 
religious concern and consistent life on the 
part of teachers, will, we believe, exert a 
favorable influence upon the habits and charac- 
ter of the pupils. Convictions of this kind 
exercised the mindsof many Friends for years | 
previous to their development in the estab- 
lishment of Westtown Boarding School by the 
Yearly Meeting. Between the years of 1794 
and 1799, this work was so far completed 
that in the latter year it was opened for the 
reception of pupils. Thus the concern of the 
Yearly Meeting resulted in the founding of a 
permanent educational Institution. Though 
yet in comparative youth, its usefulness is ap- 
parent from the fact that many Friends who 
have been engaged there as agents in carry- 
ing out the designs of its founders, as also 
those who have received their education there- 
in, are found to have been amongst the more 
useful and influential members of society. 
Friends, as a body, have ever been careful to 
instruct their children first in the essential 
branches of knowledge, and when opportunity 
occurred to impart to them a more liberal 
education—keeping always in view the para- 
mount importance of religious care and over- 
sight. Established at a period when literary 
culture was low in the community, as well as 
in the Society, the range of study at West- 
town was at first comparatively narrow. As 
the general progress of education has steadily 
and of late rapidly advanced, it has been an 
earnest effort on the part of the committee 
charged with the care of the school, to follow 
in the wake of improvement, both as respects 
the subjects taught, and the methods of in- 


struction pursued; in the latter they avail 
themselves of numerous facilities and helps in 
the work of teaching, such as an appropriate 
library, numerous books of reference, cabinets 
and charts of natural history, ample chemi- 
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jodels illustrating human and comparative 
| ysiology and anatomy. So that at the pre- 
at time, it may fairly be stated to include a 
jinge of instruction and culture, not inferior 
the best academies and many of the col- 
ges in our country. Iis local position is 
«antral, retired, easily accessible and salubri- 
if The exemption enjoyed by the pupils 
om. the contaminating influences of corrupt 
fsample and evil associations, such as they 
Suld be necessarily exposed to, were the 
‘aool in town or village, must be regarded 
/ conscientious parents as a prominent ad- 
‘mtage. Nor should it be overlooked that 
“e culture of the farm attached to the school, 
well as the surrounding country, compares 
-worably with the best agricultural districts 
| the States. Besides the advantages and 
-silities for conducting the instruction, the 
ursonal comfort of the family is scrupulously 
litended to. A generous diet, capacious, well 
“ated, lighted and ventilated apartments, 
(ey chambers, cheerful and shaded _play- 
wounds, shedding for exercise in foul weather, 
ld and hot-water baths, nurseries and cura- 
ie treatment for the sick ; add to which the 
‘arming of the entries and passages through- 
“t the building, to nearly a tropical heat, 
»mpletes the catalogue of comforts,—exceed- 
yg those of many homes. Consideration of 
iT these advantages, and many not named, 
fill convince a reflecting mind that the an- 
aal expense of such an Institution must be 
wge; and that the low price charged for 
warding and tuition must nevessarily be in- 
flequate to cover the expense of its main- 
mance. In fact, the price charged at this 
‘hool is not one half that paid at many other 
\thools of a like character. Nor must it be 
wgotten, that as there has been frequent 
‘ed of advancing the standard of instruction, 
» knowledge has progressed among the peo- 
‘ie, teachers of corresponding qualifications 
iad increased facilities, have had to be pro- 
lared—thus further swelling the expense. It 
as always been the concern of the Yearly 
“eeting to keep the price of education here 
4 low as possible, with a view of meeting the 
pants of members in moderate or straight- 
‘ned circumstances. In the present state of 
ne market it can not be a matter of surprise 
nat the income of the school shows a defi- 
jency compared with the outlay. Taking 
uto account the extent, and value of the In- 
sitution, and its influence upon posterity,— 
‘nat, to us it is an inheritance from our fore- 
uthers, for whose endowment we have done 
ittle—can we do less than cheerfully to sus- 
fain it, even at some cost, remembering that 
a so doing we contribute to a legacy soon to 
‘escend to our own children. To the small 
‘mount annually made up for this purpose, 
‘riends will cheerfully contribute, who con- 
lider the advantages it has conferred upon 
‘ociety, and through it to their own families. 
“he actual cost of boarding and tuition for 
‘me pupil per annum, at Westtown, exceeds 
what is charged for the same, more than $110. 
\.ccordingly the Friend who sends one child 
mnually to the school, and pays five or ten 
sollars over and above his bills, is still enjoy- 
he a clear bounty of at least one hundred 
‘ollars per annum from the funds of the In- 
“itution. This is a consideration, we fear 
ome have overlooked, when they comment 


‘| and philosophical apparatus, &c., and 


= 


such Friends fully realize the fact that those 
persons who are entrusted with its manage- 
ment, have no private or personal advantage 
to seek, in endeavoring, at a cost of much 
time and solicitude, to maintain the school on 
a broad and intelligent basis: their efforts, 
whether well or ill directed, being intended 
to promote the best interests of our youth, 
and through them of the Society. Among 
the motives for sending children to this school, 
is the formation on their part of extensive 
acquaintance with their coevals, members of 
Society. So manifest, indeed, are the advan- 
tages accruing to children educated here, both 
in a literary and religious aspect, that we can- 
not do less than encourage and advise our 
members everywhere to avail themselves of 
their privilege so to do. Le; 
Third mo. 1872. 


For “The Friend. 
Memoirs of Mildred Ratcliff. 
(Continued from page 218.) 
Beulah Sansom, to Mildred Ratcliff. 
“Philadelphia, 4th mo. 23th, 1832. 

“ Beloved friend, I received thy favor of 
the 10th of First month last, and could not 
fail to enter into sympathy with thee on ac- 
count of thy various tribulations. I did not 
esteem it to be the least of these, that thou 
hadst felt it to be a duty laid upon thee, to 
exchange one neighborhood for another; and 
the meeting thou hadst been accustomed to 
attend, for one less familiar to thee. These 
things cannot be effected but in conflict with 
the affectionate feelings of the human mind. 
But when duty calls, all minor considerations 
must give way, however we may have to go 
forth in bonds. I am inclined to think thou 
art one of those who are willing in their day, 
and according to their measure of faith, to 
become bound, for the hope of obtaining in 
the end that liberty, which there isin the 
everlasting gospel of peace, through the tender 
mercies of our God. 

“Our late annual assembly I consider to 
have been a time of favor, wherein the Heay- 
enly Father’s love was eminently manifest- 
ed towards his dependent children. Further 
particulars I shall not enter into. 

“That sent is presented to thee by Ann 
Mifflin, a valuable elder of Pine Street meet- 
ing, to which I have belonged during the last 
eight or ten years. With this Friend I had 
been acquainted long before I settled within 
this district. Several years after my widow- 
hood, like two solitary birds of passage, we 
concluded to keep house together in my 
dwelling place. Thus. we are now situated, 
and I bélieve as comfortably as we can rea- 
sonably expect to beany where, in this change- 
able and mingled state of things. Such, how- 
ever, is the uncertainty of all temporal pos- 
sessions thatis unsafe for us to calculate upon 
the duration of any present enjoyment. 

“Tf thy next should infurm me that thou 
art comfortably settled under a belief that 
thou art in thy right place, it will be accepta- 
ble information to thy affectionate friend, 

Brutaw SANsom.” 


Sarah Morris, to Mildred Ratcliff. 
“ Philadelphia, 5th mo. 18th, 1832. 

“ My beloved Mildred, the time seems long 
since | addressed thee in this way ; but my 
thoughts being much engrossed on a subject 
which I fear lies too near my heart, it absorbs 


‘pon the unavoidable debtor balance on the 
.ccounts of the school. It would be well did 


ey, 


other feelings, and produces a listlessness and 


incapacity in addressing my friends; but I 
love them and that’s a great comfort. I do 
not go much from home except on business, 
or to visit those who are afflicted. In them 
I think I sometimes feel a respite from my 
own sorrows. In feeling for such, I think I 
may say, ‘The waters compassed me about 
even to the soul: the depth closed me round 
about, the weeds were wrapped about my 
head.’ Yet I was sustained by an Almighty 
Power, who permitted his ‘ waves and billows 
to pass over me.’ 

“T hear from our friend J. Johnson that 
thou hast been deeply tried. I feel for thee ; 
I thought after hearing of thy situation, these 
lines of Cowper conveyed comfort :— 

‘Did I meet no trials here, 
No chastisement by the way, 
Might I not, with reason, fear 
I should prove a castaway. 


Bastards may escape the rod, 
Sunk in earthly, vain delight; 
But the true-born child of God 
Must not, would not, if he might.’ 

“ Our late Yearly Meeting has been large ; 
it is thought more so than it has been since 
the separation. May I not say a holy solem- 
nity seemed to cover our daily assemblies, 
and the tribute of gratitude, I trust, was raised 
to the Author of all good for our preserva- 
tion and continued support. 

“ Blizabeth Evans has opened a prospect of 
visiting the meetings composing New York 
Yearly Meeting, which was fully united with. 
I understand she expects to be absent four or 
five months. Her companions are Charles 
Allen, and Deborah Howell. 

“Brother Israel desired me to inquire of 
thee, if thou would give him an account of 
thy visit some years ago to Egg Harbor. 
And if not inconvenient, I would be obliged 
if thou would give me an account of thy early 
life. [remember being much interested in thy 
relation thereof. My family are in usual 
health as well as myself. Though poorly in 
the winter, I have recovered from my fall be- 
yond my expectation. So that 1 think I can 
say with David, ‘I laid me down and slept. 
I awaked, for the Lord sustained me.’ 

“ Accept my dear love, united with my 
daughter’s. Thy sincere friend, 

Saraw Morrts.” 


The following is a journal of a visit to 
Philadelphia, New York, New England, and 
Baltimore Yearly Meetings: 

“1833. 3d mo. 27th.—I left home in order 
to attend Philadelphia, New York, New Eng- 
land, and Baltimore Yearly Meetings, and to 
have some meetings both amongst Friends 
and others, as my dear Master may open the 
way : having for companions my kind friends 
George and Ruth Smith.” | 

Holding meetings on their way, with the 
few Friends at Downing’s Creek and Lamp- 
eter, they came on the 11th of 4th mo. to 
Radnor. Upon which she writes: “At all 
of which meetings | hope we were mutually 
glad to see each other; especially all those 
who love the Truth above all. From Radnor,” 
she continues, “we went home with our dear 
brother Israel Morris, he being our pilot. 
Next day came to the house of my dear and 
loved friend Catharine Sheppard; where we 
found a kind reception, and a good home 
through the course of the Yearly Meeting 
held in Philadelphia. In this was renewedly 
found the evidence that the Lord has not 
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forsaken his people. The meeting concluded 
the 20th of Fourth month. 

“21st. Went to Newtown meeting, where 
I humbly hope the great exercise through 
which I passed will not be altogether lost. 
Returned the same evening to our comforta- 
ble home, where we remained the next day, 
trying to rest a little. 

“23rd. Paid several visits to widows, and 
orphans, and some sick persons. 

“24th, 25th and 26th. Attended the three 
monthly meetings respectively in this city as 
they came in course. Next day paid a visit 
to Friends infant school; the colored orphan 
school; and also to some who could not get 
out to meeting. 

“28th. Again visited some who were under 
affliction. And onthe 29th, attended Orange 
St. meeting (anew house) in the morning, and 
Twelfth Street in the afternoon. Next day 
went over the Delaware river to Benjamin 
Cooper’s.’ 

5th mo. 2nd, 3rd, and 5th, she attended 
Haddonfield, Cropwell, and Barlington meet- 
ings without comment. 

“9th. At Old Springfield with the little 
handful of dear Friends there; I hope to our 
mutual comfort and encouragement. Rested 
for two days at the house of our kind friends 
Benjamin and Sarah Taylor. This is a rest- 
ing place indeed.” 

She then, on the 12th, attended Mount 
Holly meeting; and on the 15th and 16th, 
was at the Quarterly Meeting of Shrewsbury 
and Rahway. “This,” she remarks, “is a 
very small Quarter. ButI trust there are more 
than two or three in its little circle, whose 
religious exercise is such as often to realize 
the promise fulfilled, ‘Where two or three are 
met together in my name, there am I in.the 
midst of them.’ I think it safe to say at this 
time this was a good Quarterly Mecting. 

“7th. Travelled more than forty miles— 
too much for my frame to endure. First day, 
the 19th, attended snes meeting. Our 
friend, Joseph Hoag, had a good deal to say 
to the people. At the close of the meeting ; 
one was appointed for me at four o’clock. 
But alas, alas! At this meeting it seemed to 
me the old serpent, the devil, presented him- 
self in the hearts of some who were present, 
determined to stand in opposition to every- 
thing that was good; so that notwithstand- 
ing there was a precious remnant in the com- 
pany well exercised, it was among the most 
painful meetingsl ever attended. Yetthrough 
all, the blessed Master being my strength in 
much weakness, I trust 1 may say it was a 
season of profit to some. 

“ 21st. Reached the house of our friend N. 
Vail at Plainfield; and next day attended 
their Monthly Meeting. Went on to Hliza- 
bethtown to meet the steamboat for New 
York ; where, at the house of our friends Wil- 
liam and Sarah Waring, we are now resting. 

“25th. At the Select Yearly Meeting 
which, through favor, was I hope a profitable 
season. Next day at the public meeting, both 
fore and afternoon. 

“31st. The Yearly Meeting concluded; and 
I think it safe to say fresh evidence of Divine 
kindness was graciously given. The Lord 
has not forgotten his people; inasmuch as 
He has been pleased once more to give his 
_ society a good Yearly Meeting. A beloved 
brother from Ireland, Jacob Green, was also 
in attendance.” 

(To be continued.) 


To tHe Epirors,—There is an article that 
was published in your Journal about twelve 
years ago, which is worthy of being revived, 
as being peculiarly appropriate at the present 
time. It was written by our late beloved 
triend Thomas Evans, and I believe was re- 
printed in England in the form of a tract. I 
hope you will be willing again to lay it before 
your readers, and that they will ponder well 


the sound doctrine it contains. 
OK OK OK 


For “ The Friend.” 
Worldly Compliance. 

It was a noteworthy feature in the teach- 
ings of the Saviour of men, when he fore- 
warned his disciples, that the religion which 
he introduced, shonld not be popular. For 
the worldly, the ambitious, the self-pleasing 
and the voluptuous, it had few attractions. 
Instead of alluring followers by promises of 
being flattered and caressed, or holding out 
to their view the friendships and honors, the 
riches and pleasures of this world, He plainly 
told them that they should be hated of all 
men for his sake, and that in making choice 
of Him and his religion, they must be pre- 
pared to endure the loss of everything else, 
to be despised and persecuted, and accounted 
as fools. “If ye were of the world,” says 
He, “the world would love its own; but be- 
cause ye are not of the world, but I have 
chosen you out of the world, therefore the world 
hateth you.” 

Here the cause of the hatred is plainly 
stated to be separation from the world; not 
being of its spirit, nor following its fashions 
and customs, which is ever the case with the 
sincere disciples of Him who declared, “ My 
kingdom is not of this world.” The apostles 
understood it so, and such force had their 
Master’s teaching on their minds, that they 
wrote in very strong terms to the believers, 
respecting the subject. 

Geutle and meek as was the disciple who 
leaned on Jesus’ breast, yet such was his zeal 
against the spirit of worldly compliance, that 
he says: “Love not the world, neither the 
things that are in the world. If any man 
love the world, the love of the Father is not 
in him. For all that is in the world, the lust 
of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride 
of life, is not of the Father.” Again, ‘ We 
know that we are of God, and that the whole 
world lieth in wickedness.” Another apostle 
says of those who art lost, that the god of|f 
this world hath blinded their eyes, lest the 
light of the glorious gospel of God should 
shine unto them. The Apostle James makes 
a great part of pure and undefiled religion to 
consist in keeping ourselves unspotted from 
the world ; and another enjoins, “Be not con- 
formed to this world.” 

The antagonism between the world and the 
christian, as thus set forth by our Lord and 
his apostles, is so broad and entire, that the 
dullest comprehension cannot fail to pereeive 
it; yet there isa studied and systematic effort, 
even under the guise of religion, to bridge 
over the chasm which divides them, to recon- 
cile their opposite and hostile views and 
practices, to smooth down or fritter away 
palpable differences; and, regardless of the 
express declaration of our Lord himself, to 


inculcate the idea that it is possible to serve 
two masters—God and mammon. 

Many listen to these flesh-pleasing sugges- 
tions ; and not liking to give up religion alto- 
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gether, and yet, averse to the cross and 
denial, and desirous of shunning them, th 
readily drinkin the plausible and accommod¢) 
ing theories which propose to helpthem tohea}| 
en without renouncing the world, and th 
to make them heirs of two kingdoms as wich 
ly different as light and darkness, and Chrif 
and Belial. Of the teachers of such erro 
tbe apostle says, “They are of the worlf 
therefore, they speak of, or in favor of, tif 
world, and the world heareth them.” 

The teachers and the hearers are of tlh 
same spirit, and to both the doctrine of of 
Lord is very distasteful, when he says, “Wh 
soever doth not bear his cross, and come aft} 
me, cannot be my disciple.” “If any me 
will come after me, let him deny himself, art 
take up his cross daily, and follow me. F 
whosoever will save his life, shall lose it: bi} 
whosoever will lose his life for my sake, th} 
same shall save it. For whatisa man adva 
taged, if he gain the whole world, and los 
himself, or be cast away.” 

It is not a little surprising to observe whi} 
ingenuity is evinced in endeavoring to appr4 
priate these unmodish but honest tests, an} 
yet to indulge in the customs and fashion 
the grandeur and show, the vain convers¢ 
tion, “empty compliments and hollow frien 
ships of the world, as though the mare 
of refinement and the social improvements ¢ 
our day, had rendered the sayings of Chris 
and his apostles obsolete, and changed thei 
plain meaning. 

In our own religious Society the tendenc 
is obvious ; and not a few, perhaps, argue th 
more strenuously in favor of the modern con 
pliances, because they are inwardly sensibl 
their cause is a weal one, and feel that they 
have need of all the courage and countenane 
which bold assertion and sophistical reason 
ing can give them, to allay the uneasines 
which secret compunctions of conscience ofte} 
create. They would gladly be convinces 
by their own arguments, that the disregard 
of plainness of speech, behavior and appare 
and indulgence in costly and showy furnitur( 
and living, &., are not incompatible wit 
being wood Friends; but after they have ex 
hausted all their resources, there is still in th¢ 
deep recesses of the heart a consciousnes: 
which no argument can wholly efface, that i 
is not so. We would affectionately counse 
such not to reason against the convictions wit 
which they are favored, however weak anc 
faint they may be, lest the visitations of th« 
Spirit of Truth be gradually withdrawn, and 
they left to the guidance of their fallen reason 
which, in religious matters, “leads to bewil: 
der and dazzles to blind ; and thus they 
realize the saying of the dear Saviour, “If th 
light that is in thee be darkness, how great 1 
that darkness.” | 

Friends did not take up their testimony 
against gaiety and grandeur, and other world. 
ly compliances, from any affectation of singu. 
larity, or desire to mark themselves by a 
peculiar badge, but from a firm persuasion. 
wrought in the mind by the operation of the 
Holy Spirit, that it was the Divine will, they 
should thus evince their noncomformity with 
the world and its ways. Many who had 2 
birthright in the Society, and many others 
who have been convinced of its principles, and 
been brought into it, have found, as they 
kept under the power of the Spirit of Truth, 
that their only way to peace, though greatly 
in the cross, was by being obedient in these 

i] 


THE FRIEND. 


1gs; and it would be presumptuous to sup- 
2 that the Lord would call for obedience 
(matters which were of no importance. 


single instance, where a dying Quaker, young heart, under the sanctifying power of tbat 
or old, ever regretted keeping to his simple, living faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, “which 
selfdenying apparel, and language and liv-|is of the operation of God,” and which noth- 


»yse who have known this work of grace 
hemselves, will readily admit that nothing 
» ffectually humbled the pride of the heart, 

subdued the stout and stubborn will in 
m, as the humiliating process by which 


ing? We believe not. But we have instances 
of such, even among the young, where their, 
obedience in these respects, afforded them! 
comfort, and they have warned others against} 
going out into the fashions and ways of the) 


world. 
In the solemn hour of sickness and death, 
when the gilded fascinations of the world 
‘\fade away, and all the flimsy sophistries with 
which men seek to lull their consciences and 
soothe their uneasy convictions, are dispel- 
l4g of men, that the Lord chooses to lay low|led; we have many cases recorded, in which 
| lofty, and humble the proud ; and nothing|the Witness for God in the soul has arisen in 
‘ch he pleases to use as a means of carry-|judgment, and brought individuals under great 
on the work of salvation, can be esteemed, | condemnation for departing from the plainness 
"th impunity, of light obligation or import-|and simplicity of their education, and some 
«e. The Scriptures moreover show, that|have found no rest or peace until they altered 
wphets and apostles were commissioned by |or destroyed the fashionable attire and orna- 
! Most High, to give commands to the be-|ments with which they had decked them- 
(ers on the subject of dress, and our Saviour|selves, when in health; declaring that it 
aself did it in respect to language also ;|was nothing but pride and a desire to shun 
|| will any one presume to say, that sub-|the cross, and to look like the world, that in- 
“3 thus noticed by the Almighty, are of|duced them to depart from the plainness in 
ling moment? which they had been brought up in earlier 
But some say, that we can adopt another life. 
4s than that of Friends,-and yet equally] Are we to reject and set at nought all these 
‘aply with the requirements of christian | testimonies, and arrogantly conclude that in- 
uplicity. We would say to such, If it is/finite wisdom and goodness was wrong in 
ar wish to observe the plainness which the/thus dealing with his creatures; that we 
spel enjoins, why do you want any change?| know better than He does, and that mankind 
‘ never hear the objection made that|are too highly cultivated and refined now, to 
ends’ dress is not plain enough ; but, on|render attention to such trifles necessary ? If 
‘, other hand, that it is too plain, too un-|our actions and arguments practically say so, 
-dish and singular, rendering it a cross to will not our spiritual vision become dimmed, 
‘geen init. ‘he desire to put it off arisesjand may we not be in danger of balking the 
‘sn, not from a desire to be simple, but ob-| visited children of our heavenly Father ; and 


(gy were brought to submit in these little 
. despised things, as they are considered 
“many; yet painful as it was, they found 
i» blessed work to them, and the day of 
i.dience one of sweet peace and consolation. 
us often by weak things and foolish, in the 


‘usly to be more like other people, more| bringing ourselves within the import of the 
‘e the world, and thus to get rid of the plain-|saying, “ Whoso shall offend one of these lit- 


iss which marks the wearer as a Quaker, |tle ones-that believe in me, it were better for 
‘4 of the yoke and cross which attach|/him that a millstone were hanged about his 
‘sreto. -|neck, and that he were drowned in the depth 
‘Beside, if you adopt another dress now,|of the sea.” : 

‘en though it be according to the prevailing| It is especially worthy of serious notice, 
‘ode, so changeable are the fashions, that in that all the modern innovations in our Socie- 
‘ittle while, it too would become singular|ty, respecting plain dress, language, living, 
“d conspicuous, calling for another altera-|demeanor and other matters, are in the di- 
-n on the same ground as the first; and|rection of nearer conformity to the world and 
(ely it is far more dignified and consistent|its ways, and not to lead from it. Is there 
“th the stability of the christian character, |no significance in this fact? Whatever the 
i make no change at all, but keep to the|motives of the proposers of them may be, 
ain and convenient dress which true Friends|when we see that they all tend in this direc- 
sve long worn. tion, and then read the solemn declarations 


‘Tt is not pretended that putting on and 
(sadily wearing a plain dress, has ever prov- 
\ » disadvantage to any one in the spiritual 
‘arfare. On the contrary, many have found 
a preservation from evils, to which they 
sre strongly tempted by alluring but delu- 
‘ve prospects of pleasure; and in withhold- 
g them from which, the inconsistency of in- 
algence, with the plain apparel they wore, 
(ted no inconsiderable part ; and though irk- 
me at the time, they afterward had cause 
( bless and praise the hand which imposed 
is salutary restraint. There are those who 
‘\rew off the plain dress of their early educa- 
lon, and found it like the opening of “the 
(ide gate,” and smoothing the descent into 
‘the broad way,” leading them into the false 
‘nd corrupt pleasures of the world ; and when 
‘evakened at times to a sense of their prodi- 
‘al state, they have lamented their wander- 
gs from their father’s house, but found it 
‘ard work to return. 
( Can the advocates of change point us to 
j 


! 
I 


a 


of our Lord and his apostles, regarding con- 
formity to the world, should not this fact in- 
duce us to pause and take warning, lest, hav- 
ing thrown down what was designed to be a 


hedge about us against the inroads of evil, 
and given the rein to our inclinations in these 
things, we find, when it is too late, that we 
have prepared the way for the destroyer to 
enter and spoil the flock. And as regards our 
individual condition, we may be tossed as on 
an unstable sea, where we have wilfully 
launched out, after having dismissed the 
heavenly Pilot, may be driven hither and 
thither, we know not where, drifting nearer 
and nearer to the fatal shoals of a mongrel 
profession of religion, a little christian and a 
good deal worldly, and at last be stranded 
and make fearful shipwreck of faith and a 
good conscience. 

Far be it from us to place undue importance 
upon any outward observances or conformity. 
We know that religion does not consist in 
these, but in doing the will of God from the 


ing else can give to the soul. But we also 
know that it is the Divine will, that our reli- 
gious Society should be separated from the 
spirit and customs of the vain world in the 
particulars of which we have been treating, 
and it is not for us to choose out such re- 
quirements as we please, or to say this is a 
small and unimportant matter, and I need not 
conform to it. We must take his command- 
ments as a whole, or we shall practically re- 
ject his government. We may try to excuse 
our deficiency by charging others with tith- 
ing the mint, and rue, and anise, and cummin, 
and neglecting the weightier matters of the 
law; but if we refuse obedience in rendering 
the tithe in what, from its seeming littleness, 
is the nearest and closest test of the entire- 
ness of our love and allegiance, we may soon 
come to disregard justice, mercy and truth— 
for he that is unfaithful in the least, is un- 
faithful also in much, and if we wilfully re- 
ject one point of the Divine law, we may in- 
cur the guilt of the whole. 


ee 


D. A. A. Buck, jeweller, of Worcester, Mass., 
bas built the smallest enginein the world. It 
is made of gold and silver, and fastened to- 
gether with screws, the largest of which is 
one-eightieth of an inch in size. The engine, 
boiler, governor, and pumps, stand in a space 
seven-sixteenths of an inch square, and are 
five eighths of an inch high. Perhaps a bet- 
ter idea of its smallness will be conveyed by 
saying that the whole affair may be com- 
pletely covered with a common tailor’s thim- 
ble. Theo engine alone weighs but fifteen 
grains, and yet every partis complete, as may 
be seen by a microscopic examination ; and it 
may be setin motion by filling the boiler with 
water and applying heat, being supplied with 
all valves, &c., to be found upon an ordinary 
upright engine.—Boston Advertiser. 


For “Tho Friend.” 

It was the declaration of the Blessed Jesus, 
“Tam the way, the Truth and the Life.” J 
believe that the Society of Friends was gath- 
ered from the spirit of the world by the in- 
fluence of this Son of the Father, who is the 
Head of the church, the “ way, the truth and 
the life.” He bestowed upon this people the 
excellent gift of discernment, to be exercised 
in the transactions of the church, and also the 
invaluable gift of sound gospel ministry. 

The faithful Friends of an early period 
were inspired to form a code of discipline to 
regulate the conduct of members by. Deep 
inward dwelling, under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, was and is needful to be realized 
by all who minister or are active in the affairs 
of the church. I apprehend that all who as- 
sume the title of Friends may put on sack- 
cloth and mourning, under a sense of the de- 
plorable diminution of the spirit of discern- 
ment. Hence a lifeless ministry has spread, 
and an unwarrantable activity in other mem- 
bers of Society. I have long felt it to be my 
duty to bear an unflinching testimony against 
a lifeless ministry, In the language of the 
prophet I will say, “Come, my people, enter 
thou into thy chamber and shut the doors 
about thee, until the indignation is overpast.” 
Let us be still and hearken to hear what He 
the Spirit saith—Mary Pike, 


THE FRIEND. 
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THIRD MONTH 9, 1872. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrien.—In London and throughout Great Britain 
the 27th ult., was observed as a day of thanksgiving for 
the restoration to health of the Prince of Wales. A 
great procession moved from Buckingham palace to St. 
Paul’s cathedral, where the services consisted of sing- 
ing and the reading of a prayer and sermon by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. ‘The city was crowded with peo- 
ple, drawn together from all parts of the kingdom, and 
many were injured by pressure and the falling of stands 
erected for spectators. 

On the evening of the 29th ult., the Queen returning 
from a drive had reached Buckingham Palace. As her 
carriage stopped at the gate, a young man ran to the 
side and presented a pistol within a foot of the Queen’s 
head. She bent down her head to avoid the shot, but 
the pistol did not explode. The young man was im- 
mediately arrested and taken to the nearest police sta- 
tion. He gave his name as Arthur O’Connor, and is 
about nineteen or twenty years of age. His behavior 
at the station, and papers found upon him, lead to the 
conclusion that he is insane. Previous to his attack 
upon the Queen, O’Connor scaled the iron railing ten 
feet in height, which surrounded the court-yard of the 
Palace. 

Prime Minister Gladstone, in a letter, denies that he 
used in his speeches the offensive language concerning 
the Washington Treaty, attributed to him. He simply 
declared that he believed the meaning of the treaty to 
be clear and unambiguous, according to any legitimate 
test which could be applied to it, and he did not assert 
that every rational mind must see but one meaning in 
the said treaty. 

The political situation in France continues critical. 
The members of the Cabinet are not united, and a min- 
isterial crisis is believed to be impending. A difference 
has arisen between President Thiers and the committee 
of the Assembly on the bill granting the government 
additional powers for the control of the press. The 
committee insist on an amendment giving journals the 
right to discuss the constitution, which Thiers is not 
willing to concede. 

The pope has addressed a letter to the French bishops, 
asking them to support the Count de Chambord for the 
ruler of France. The Count has left Antwerp and taken 
up his residence at Dordrecht, a town of the Nether- 
lands, ten miles southeast of Rotterdam. 

The German government has notified the French 
Minister of Finance that it will accept an anticipatory 
payment of 410,000,000 franes of the war indemnity, 
with a discount of 5 per cent. Ponyer-Quertier will 
immediately pay that amount, thereby saving 20,000,- 
000 franes. 

Three more men-of-war have been fitted ont to cruise 
in the British channel to guard against a Bonapartist 
expedition. 

The Assembly have rejected a bill, the object of which 
was to commit the Chamber to the movement for the 
payment of the war indemnity by voluntary subscrip- 
tions. During the debate Minister Lefranc showed that 
the subscriptions were insuflicient. 

Prince de Joinville has been reinstated in his rank 
as admiral in the navy, and Duke de Aumaleas general. 

The Committee of the Assembly has reported in 
favor of the restoration of their property to the Orleans 
Princes. 

The extension of the fortifications of Metz and Stras- 
bourg has been ordered by the German authorities. 

At Frankfort on the first instant, a building in which 
a large number of persons resided fell, burying the in- 
mates in the ruins, and causing a melancholy loss of 
life. 

General Garibaldi pnblishes a denial of the reports 
that he is connected with the International Society. 

A dispatch from Rome says: It is now believed that 
the Pope meditates departing from this city at at early 


day. The archives and jewelry in the Vatican are 


being securely packed, so as to be in readiness for re- 
moval. 

The Times’ special dispatch from Berlin says, it is 
thought in that city that the decision of the German 
Emperor, the arbitrator in the San Juan boundary dis- 
pute between the English and American governments, 
will be adverse to the former. Also, that Count von 
Arnim, German ambassador to France, has been or- 
dered to return home for the purpose of reporting to 
the government of the German Empire his opinion re- 


France. 

Copies of the American case in full, as submitted to 
the Geneva Board of Arbitration, will be distributed to 
the members of Parliament. 

The French Assembly on the 4th, had a strong de- 
bate on the bill imposing penalties on members of the 
International Society. One of the deputies made a 
long speech in defence of the society. 

President Thiers, in reply to a deputation of English- 
men, promised encouragement for the tunnel project, 
and stated that the present passport system was only 
temporary. 

The Prefect of the Department of the Rhone asks for 
military reinforcements for the maintenance of order, 


which he states is menaced by the rapid increase of' 


workmen’s clubs and illegal secret societies. 

London, 3d mo. 4th.—Consols, 925. U. S. 5-20’s 
of 1862, 95; of 1865, 93; ten-forties, 88}. 

Liverpool.— Uplands cotton, 1ld.; Orleans, 11} a 
11d. 

Unrrep Statrs.—The Public Debt, less cash in the 
Treasury, amounted on the first inst. to $2,225,813,498, 
having been reduced $12,391,452 dnring the Second 
month. The decrease of the debt between 3d mo. Ist, 
1869, and 3d mo. Ist, 1872, has been $299,649,762. The 
balance in the Treasury on the first inst., consisted of 
$110,405,319 in coin, and $14,453,427 in currency. 

The U.S. Government has forwarded a reply to the 
note received from England touching the arbitrament 
of questions at issue between the two countries. The 
communication is understood to be a courteous defence 
of the American construction of the Treaty, and an ex- 
pression of adherence to the tribunal of arbitrators, who 
will be expected to decide whether any claims put for- 
ward are admissible under the Treaty, and if so to esti- 
mate their value. 

General O. O. Howard, at the request of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, is to visit Arizona and report upon 
the spirit of the Apaches in reference to their alleged 
hostile disposition. 

The value of the steamboats now in use on the west- 
ern rivers is placed at $22,643,500, and that of barges 
at $5,769,400. Of the steamboats, St. Louis is interested 
to the amount of $5,428,800, and the barges at $834,000. 
The total tonnage capacity of the steamboats and barges 
now on the western rivers is estimated to be 803,844.45. 

The following statement of receipts and expenditures 
for the quarter ending 12th mo. 31st, 1871, has been 
issued from the Treasury Department: Net receipts— 
from customs, $45,822,613; internal revenue, $29,479,- 
321; public lands, $616,656 ; miscellaneous, $4,202,885 
total net receipts, +80,120,875. Expenditures: for 
civil and miscellaneous, $16,837,937 ; war department, 
$7,385,800; navy department, $5,567,807 ; Indians and 
pensions, $10,365,065 ; interest on public debt, $22,129,- 
195—total, $62,280,904. 

Both Houses of Congress have passed a bill setting 
apart the Yellow-stone valley, in Montana, and Wyo- 
ming territories, as a national park. The region so set 
apart is reported unfit for tillage, but it is reserved 
within the control of the United States, if ever it should 
appear better to devote it to any other purpose than a 
park. 

The Legislature of Kansas has passed, and the Goy- 
ernor has signed, a bill which practically abolishes 
capital punishment in that State. 

The interments in Philadelphia from the 24th of 
Second month to the 2d of Third month, numbered 448, 
including 121 of small pox, 53 of consumption, 45 in- 
flammation of the lungs, 12 disease of the heart, 10 
apoplexy, and 12 old age. The mean temperature of 
the last month by the Pennsylvania Hospital record, 
was 33.02 deg., the highest during the month 54.05, and 
the lowest 138 deg. Amount of rain 1.18 inches. The 
average of the mean temperature of the Second month 
for the past 83 years, is stated to be 30.82 deg., the 
highest in that entire period 41.03 deg., and the lowest 
24 deg. The mean temperature of the past three winter 
months was 33.58 deg., the highest winter mean in the 
last 83 years, was 38.33 deg., and the lowest 26.66 deg. 
Jayne’s building, on the south side of Chestnut street, 
east of Third, was burned on the evening of the 4th 
inst. and the following morning, causing a great de- 
struction of property. The edifice was seven stories in 
height with a front of Quincey granite, and was substan- 
tially built. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 4th inst. New York.—American gold, 110}. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 115; ditto, 1865, 112; ditto, 10-40, 5 
per cents, 1073. Superfine flour, $6 a $6.45; finer 
brands, $6.50 a $11. Red Jersey wheat, $1.68; red 
western, $1.70; amber, $1.78 a.$1,75; No. 2 Chicago 
spring, $1.53, State barley, 81 ects.; Canada, 95 cts. 


garding the stability of the present government of Oats, 52} a 56 cts. Rye, 91 cts. Western mixed co 


icts. for fair to good. Sales of 3,243 hogs ‘at $7 a $7, 


|71 a 714 cts.; southern yellow, 714 cts. Philadelph 
'—Cotton, 23 a 23} cts. for uplands and New Orlea 
Superfine flour, $5.25 a $5.75; finer brands, $6 a $ 
Red wheat, $1.60 a $1.62. Rye, 88 cts. Yellow co 
63 a 64 ets.; white, 65 a 67 cts. Oats, 54 a 55 ets. Ce 
vassed hams, 13 cts. Lard, 9} a 9} cts. The cat 
market dull and prices lower, sales of 2200 beef cat 
at 73 a 7% cts. per lb. gross for extra, 5} a 7 ets. for fi 
to good, and 4 a 5 cts. for common. About 17,0 
sheep sold at 9 cts. per 1b. gross for choice, and 7 


No. 2 mixed corn, 38 cts. Barley, 65 a 68 cts. 
oats, 364 a 87 cts. Lard, 8} cts. Cincinnati.—Fami 
flour, $7.40 a $7.65. Red wheat, $1.62 a $1.65. Cor 
43 a 46 cts. Rye, 90a 92cts. Oats, 40 a 45 ets. 


NOTICE. 


The Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Rahway a 
Plainfield Monthly Meeting, will meet on Sixth-d: 
afternoon, the 15th inst., at 4 Pp. M., at the Committ 
Room on Arch Street. | 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONTRIBUTOI 
TO THE ASYLUM. 

A Stated Annual Meeting of the “Contributors 
the Asylum for the Relief of Persons Deprived of t] 
Use of their Reason,” will be held on Fourth-day, tl 
13th of Third month, 1872, at 3 o’clock, P. M., at Arc 
Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia. | 


Wit1ram Berrie, Clerk. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, 


Wanted, a Teacher for one of the schools in tl 
Girls’ department. Apply to : 
Susan E. Comfort, Knox St., Germantown, 
Elizabeth Rhoads, Marple, Del. Co., Penn. _ 

Sarah A. Richie, No. 444 N. Fifth St., Phila. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. | 


Wanted, a Teacher for the Boys’ Writing Depar 
ment. Application may be made to i 
Joseph Walton, 413 Walnut St., 
Chas. J. Allen, 304 Arch St.) 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 


i 
FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIA 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. | 

A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to tal 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm co 


nected with it. Application may be made to 
Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadelphi 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do. 8 
Joseph Seattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. 


a 


Drep, on Fourth-day, the 31st of First month, 187 
Caspar Wistar, a beloved member and elder 
Salem Monthly Meeting, New Jersey, in the 77th ye: 
of his age. 

, Second mo. 19th, 1872, Mary, wife of Mill 
Chace, of Fall River, Mass., aged 79 years. She w 
an elder in the Society, and expressed but a few hou 
prior to her departure, “Tam a firm believer in fl 
spirituality of the religion of Friends.” She had lor 
endured much bodily suffering, but evinced a spirit | 
calm submission and resignation, devoting her streng' 
to the welfare of her family. Her last sickness w: 
brief. When informed that she was not likely to r 
cover, she remarked, “ It was well; she had endeavor 
to live in a way that she should be ready to go at ar 
time ; she felt her Saviour near her, and that she shou 
be at rest.” Words of supplication were upon her lit 
and her purified spirit seemed lifted far above the sv 
fering body. ‘‘ Blessed are the dead which die in tl 
Lord, from henceforth ; yea, saith the Spirit, that th 
may rest from their labors and their works do follo 
them.” 


, at her residence in Salem, Columbiana C 
Ohio, on the 22d of 2d mo, 1872, Ruru, wife of Dav 
Satterthwait, in the 74th year of her age, a member 
Salem Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


‘WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. aries 


